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Summary 



In this statement to the Regents of the University of 
Califomia,WiUiam H. Pickens, the Commission's 
executive director, describes the findings of the 
Commission's 1986 eligibility study as they apply to 
freshman admissions at the University. 

Mr. Pickens explains the reasons for the 1986 
eligibility study, its procedures, and its definitions; 
and he relates the findings of the study to several 
policy issues facing the State and the University, 
including differential rates of eligibility among eth- 
nic groups and by geographic region, enrollment 
pressures on the physical capacity of the Univer- 
sity, and the use by the University of credible and 
fair supplemental admission criteria besides high 
school grades and standardized test scores. 

Mr. Pickens notes that for several decades the Uni- 
versity has exceeded its Master Plan eligibility 
guidelines of 12^ percent and that its estimated eli- 
gilflity rate of 14.1 percent for 1986 *'means that 
some adjustment in the University's admission cri- 
teria should be made to reduce the proportion of 
high school graduates eligible for the University, in 
order to conform with existing policy" (p. 5). 

After presenting this statement to the Regents on 
Februar> 18, Mr. Pickens discussed it with the 
Commission at its meeting on March 21, 1988. 
Additional copies of the statement may be obtained 
without cht^xge from the Commission's Library by 
calling (916, 322-8031 or writing the Library at the 
California P )stsecondary Education Commission, 
Third Floor, 1020 Twelfth Street, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 95814-3985. 
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MR, Chairman and Regents, I appreciate this invita- 
tion to describe the results of the Commission's most 
recent study of high school eligibility for the Univer- 
sity within the context of your general discussion of 
admissions to the University, I will briefly describe 
the purpose and background of our study of eligibili- 
ty before turning to our most important findings and 
their implications for State and University policy. 



ity for the University of California and the Califor- 
nia State University - in 1976, 1983, and 1986. 

First, let me describe the process by which we study 
eligibility. 



The eligibility study process 



Reasons for the eligibility study 

As you know, the 1960 Master Plan for Higher 
Education recommended guidelines on the appropri- 
ate size of the pool of high school graduates from 
which the University of California should select its 
first-time freshmen - that guideline being the upper 
one-eighth, or the top 12^ percent, of the public high 
school graduating class while the guideline for the 
State University was the top one-third. The Master 
Plan indicated that the Regents, as the governing 
board for the University, should establish the means 
of identifying the top one-eighth in a manner that 
would ensure the highest possibility for scholastic 
success of the students accepted for admission. Of 
course, if high school grades alone were the mea- 
sure, it would be relatively simple to determine the 
top one-eighth, but over the years, the University 
has used a system of course requirements, grade- 
point averages, and test scores in order to determine 
a student's eligibility - and these have been chang- 
ed periodically. 

Because of these changes and the complexity of the 
process, it is important to measure periodically the 
actual congruence between the size of the eligibility 
pool identified by current admission criteria and the 
Master Plan guidelines. The Legislature and Gover- 
nor have asked the Commission, which is responsi- 
ble for monitoring the major elements in the Master 
Plan, to conduct three statewide analyses of eligibil- 



In October 1986, the Commission contacted every 
California public regular and continuation high 
school, public adult school, and California Commu- 
nity College offering a public high school diploma 
program. The Commission and the State Depart- 
ment of Education sent a letter to high school prin- 
cipals providing instructions on how to select a ran- 
dom sample of graduates* transcripts from each 
school's graduating class. Contacts with the schools 
yielded usable responses that included 94.4 percent 
of the 1985-86 graduating class. The 1,180 respond- 
ing schools submitted 15,973 student transcripts, or 
6,9 percent of the graduating class, which had been 
systematically selected to assure an unbiased sam- 
ple. 

Commission staff then sent copies of these tran- 
scripts to University and State University admis- 
sion e valuators who reviewed each student's course 
work completed, scholastic achievement, and en- 
trance examination scores in order to determine eli- 
gibility. 

From start to finish, this process takes roughly 18 
months, and the Commission received a draft report 
of the findings two weeks ago. 



The definition of eligibility and a caveat 

The complexity of the issues surrounding current 
admission criteria and the Master Plan guideline for 
•eligibility is illustrated by the difficulty of even ar- 
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riving at a definition of the term eligibility itself. 
The most strict definition of an eligible student is 
one who has all of the academic qualifications re* 
quired for admission to the University of California. 
However, we have all agreed that the operational 
definition of eligibility for these periodic studies 
should also include those students who have all the 
appropriate courses and grades but who have not 
taken all of the required college entrance examina- 
tions when those examinations are not used by the 
University to determine the student's eligibility sta- 
tus. For example, students with grade point aver- 
ages of 3.3 or above are eligible for admission re- 
gardless of their score on the SAT or ACT tests. 
Therefore, students who have not taken these tests 
are considered part of the '^eligible" pool of graduates 
even though they would not be officially admitted to 
the University until they had gone through the for- 
mality of taking the tests. Therefore, our estimates 
of the University's eligibility pool include two cate- 
gories: those eligible and fully admissible, and those 
eligible but not fully admissible without taking a 
test — as indicated in Display 1. 

Another issue to bear in mind as we review the find- 
ings of the study is that these results are based on a 
random sample of transcripts selected from Califor- 
nia's public high schools. Obviously, our sample of 
6.9 percent of all transcripts yields less precise re- 
sults than an eligibility rate computed on the basis 
of an examination of the transcripts from all stu- 
dents. Therefore, in the following discussion, signif- 
icant differences refers to those differences that exist 
among the estimated rates even when sampling 
error is taken into consideration. 



Major findings 

1. Overall estimate compared to 
Master Plan's guidelines for the University 

As you can see from Display 1, 14. 1 percent of Cali- 
fornia's 1986 public high school graduates were eli- 
gible for admission to the University under its reg- 
ular admission criteria in effect during Fall 1986. 
This estimate is significantly above the Master 
Plan's guideline for the University of 12.5 percent. 
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2. Differences between men and women 

A significant difference exists in the University's 
eligibility rates of men and women. Women are 
more likely to be eligible for the University than are 
men, but this difference is primarily attributable to 
the higher grades earned by women in their college 
preparatory courses. When one examines those who 
have successfully completed all the requirements for 
admission - those who are both eligible and admis- 
sible by having taken the required tests, the differ- 
ential between men and women is not significant. 
While women have the courses and grades necessary 
to qualify for admission, they are less likely than 
men to actually take the college entrance examina- 
tions required by the University. 

3. Differences among ethnic groups 

Display 1 also indicates the large differences among 
the eligibility rates of members of the major ethnic 
groups first noted in 1983 persists in the 1986 study. 
Asian graduates are twice as likely to achieve eligi- 
bility for admission to the University as are white 
graduates, while white graduates are three times 
more likely than Hispanic and Black graduates to 
achieve eligibility. To be more specific, 15.8 percent 
of the white graduates were eligible; 5.0 percent of 
the Hispanic graduates; 4.5 percent of the Black 
graduates; and 32.8 percent of the Asian graduates. 

It is important to note also that while the relative 
differences among eligibility rates of graduate ^ of 
different ethnic backgrounds in 1983 continue in 
1986, some shifts have occurred. The eligibility rate 
of Asian graduates increased by 6.S percentage 
points since 1983 - a statistically and substantially 
significant change. The eligibility rate of Black 
graduates increased by 0.9 of a percentage point - a 
25 percent increase that, while not statistically sig- 
nificant, suggests a substantive improvement in 
Black graduates' eligibility for the University - al- 
though the rate is still depressingly low. Relatively 
no change occurred in the eligibility rates of white 
and Hispanic graduates between 1983 and 1986. 

Di Terences in eligibility rates of men and women 
within these ethnic groups also exist. The higher 
eligibility of women appears within all groups ex- 
cept among Hispanic graduates, where men have 
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DISPLAY 1 Percent of California's 1986 Public High School Graduates Categorized as Eligible or 
Ineligible for Admission to the University, hy Sex and Major Ethnic Group 



Sex 



Ethnicity 



Cateeorv 


ToUl 


Men 


Women 


White 


Hiscanic 


Black 


Asian 


Eligible with 
all requirements 


8.4% 


8.2% 


8.7% 


9.3% 


2.9% 


2.1% 


2*1.7% 


Eligible but missing tests 


5.7 


5.1 


6.4 


6.5 


2.1 


2.4 


10.1 


Eligibility Pool 


14.1 




15.1 


IRQ 

Id.o 


K A 
O.U 






Eligibility indeterminate 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.9 


Ineligible by deficiencies 
within pattern 


9.4 


8.1 


10.6 


9.7 


7.1 


4.5 


17.3 


Otherwise ineligible 


76.2 


78.2 


74.0 


74.2 


87.7 


90.6 


49.0 


Sample Size 


15,572 


7,572 


7,998 


9,119 


3,334 


1,437 


1,149 


Precision Level 


±0.54% 


±0.78% 


±0.80% 


±0.74% 


±0.72% 


±i.r.% 


±2.58% 



15.8% 




121 I'crcfiit 

.0% 



32.8% 




White Hispanic Black 



Asian 



32.8% 



Percent 
0% 



14.1% 



13.3% 



Total 



Men 



15.1% 




Women 



Source: Adapted from Display 12 of Eligibility of California's 1986 HigkSchool Graduates for Admission to Its Public Universities: 
A Report of the 1986 High School Eligibility Study. Draft Report, Commission Agenda Item 16, February 8, 1988, p. 22. 
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higher eligibility rates than Hispanic women. In ad- 
dition to being less likely t'^ take the required college 
entrance examinations, Hispanic women are less 
likely than Hispanic men to enroll in the college 
preparatory curriculum and earn the necessary 
grades to qualify for the University. However, dif- 
ferences in eligibility rates are influenced much 
more heavily by a student's ethnic group than by 
their gender. 



4. Regional differences in eligibility rates 

Display 2 indicates the eligibility rates of 1986 
graduates in eight major urban areas and a single 
estimate for the remaining rural counties. As you 
can see, significant differences in eligibility rates ex- 
ist according to where students live. High school 
graduates in the San Francisco Bay area and Or- 
ange County are significantly more likely than stu- 



DISPLAY 2 Overall EligibiHty Rates to the University of California for Eight Major Urban Areas 
and All Other Counties 



EUgibiUty 
Pool 

Precision 
Level 



























Santa 










Kern, 


San 






Barbara 




Sacramento, 




Riverside 


Kings, 


Francisco 




San 


and 


Los 


Placer, 


All 


and San 


and 


Bay 


Orange 


Diego 


Ventura 


Angeles 


and Yolo 


Other 


Bernardino 


Tulare 


Area 


County 


County 


Counties 


County 


Counties 


Counties 


Counties 


Counties 


20.0% 


17A% 


16.7% 


15.6% 


13.3% 


10.3% 


10.2% 


9.2% 


9.1% 


±1.47 


±2.00 


±2.06 


±2.86 


±0.96 


±2.22 


±1.29 


±1.71 


±1.30 



20.0% 



17.1% 



16.7% 




Source: Adapted from Display 9 of Eligibility of California's 2986 High School GraduaUs for Admtsiion to lu Public U nivtrsUits: 
A Report ofthe 1986 High School Eligibility Study^DrnStRoporiXonmiissionAg^^ 16, February 8, 1988, p. 17. 



dents in v ther areas to be eligible for the University, 
while graduates in the Sacramento/Placer/Yolo 
county region, the Riverside/San Bernardino county 
region, the Fresno/Kern/King/Tulare county region, 
and all other rural counties are significantly less 
likely to qualify for admission than students in other 
areas. 



Statewide policy issues 

I would now like to discuss some implications and 
policy issues raised by these findings. The first two 
are issues where the challenges can only be solved 
through cooperative efforts by the State and the 
broad spectrum of educational institutions in Cali- 
fornia, including the University. 

1. Differential eligibility rates by ethnicity 
Eligibility represents one important measure of op- 
O 
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portunity for a baccalaureate degree, and the contin- 
uing low rates of eligibility among Blacks and 
Hispanics means that educational equity must 
remain high on the State's agenda - especially with 
regard to courses taken, adequate preparation, and 
academic success in high school. Although there is 
some evidence of progress here, the challenge re- 
quires a much broader and concerted effort by many 
institutions, including the University, to make 
college preparation a priority in schools where it is 
not currently. 

At the State level, the California Education Round 
Table and its newly created Intersegmental Coor< 
dinating Council, should consider new approaches to 
this problem. In recognition of the need to address 
this problem from a broad perspective, the Post- 
secondary Education Commission's Special Commit* 
tee on Educational Equity has scheduled four ''dia- 
logues" around the State with community groups, 
business leaders, and others outside the educational 
institutions, as part of our effort to develop a new 
agenda for evaluating the effectiveness of educa- 
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tional institutions in promoting diversity in student 
bodies and among the faculties. 

The eligibility differences between men and women 
pose a different challenge. The data from the study 
suggests that social conventions or expectations may 
influence women not to choose the university even 
when they are eligible to do so by grades and 
courses. The implications of this for vocational 
choices and for many professions, especially the 
faculty, are important and deserve attention in high 
school counseling and outreach programs. 

1. Differential eligibility by region 

Wide regional differences in student eligibility have 
not changed between 1983 and 1986 in that students 
in rural areas are much less likely to be eligible for 
the University than their counterparts elsewhere. 
Again, this is a statewide issue of equity for students 
and means that we must identify the causes (lack of 
courses available,, inadequate counseling, or less 
contact from California's universities) and deal with 
them through cooperative efforts. This is an area 
where leadership by the State Departxnent of Educa- 
tion is important if equity for students is to be 
achieved. 



University policy issues 

Let me turn now to some other areas where the 
University and the Regents should be the primary 
actors. 

1. Overall eligibility esCmates compared 
to the Master Plan guideline 

For several decades, estimated eligibility rates for 
the University have exceeded its Master Plan guide- 
line of 12i percent, which the Regents have adopted 
as policy and the Master Plan Commission recently 
endorsed. The 1983 eligibility study's estimate was 
13.2 percent, which was close enough to the guide- 
line not to be statistically significant. The 1986 esti- 
mate of 14.1 percent is significantly above the guide- 
line and means that some acUustment in the Univer- 
sity's admission criteria should be made to reduce 
the proportion of high school graduates eligible for 



the University, in order to conform with existing 
policy. 

2. Enrollment pressures on the 

physical capacity of the University 

During the 1980s, an increasing proportion of stu- 
dents who were University eligible have decided to 
enroll in the University. In 1980, 6.0 percent of 
recent high school graduates enrolled, compared to 
7.9 percent in 1986. Looked at another way, 40 
percent of all University eligible students enrolled 
in 1983, while 44.6 percent chose to do so in 1966. 
Even if the eligibility pool is reduced slightly by 
some adjustment, this trend means that student de- 
mand for spaces will not decrease. Furthermore, if 
the number of transfer students also increases - and 
preliminary data for the fall of 1987 indicates sub- 
stantially larger numbers are transferring from the 
Community Colleges - the University's current fa- 
cilities will be sorely strained to accommodate all 
eligible students who which to enroll. 

Unless the University intends to meet this challenge 
by denjring admission to eligible students and re- 
verse a long-standing practice, long-range planning 
on where these students will study is essential - 
and, of course, the State should be a party to these 
plans. Especially necessary at this point is for the 
University u> be clear, campus by campus, as well as 
systemwide, about the capital outlay costs of enroll- 
ment increases during the next decade and about 
alternatives. 



Concluding observations 

Finally, let me make an observation about eligibil- 
ity, adnii£oxon practices, and success at the Uni- 
versity. Our analysis of eligibility focuses on the 
first step of an important process by analyzing the 
standard admission criteria of grades earned in the 
college preparatory curriculum and test scores re- 
ceived. These criteria define the pool of eligible 
graduates for freshman admission to the University 
- an opportunity that is sought increasingly by 
students. As a result, many campuses of the Univer- 
sity receive applications From a larger number of eli- 
gible graduates than can be accommodated by that 
•campus, thus resulting in supplemental admission 
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requirements beyond those necessary for eligibility 
to the system as a whole. 

We believe that a broader basis for evaluating the 
potential for academic success beyond grades and 
test scores is a positive change, so long as those cri- 
teria can be clear and applied fairly. 

Policy makers need to know how the eligibility 
rankings of students relate to their later perfor- 
mance in the University. What other factors beyond 
eligibility criteria significantly influence the success 
of students? Do the supplemental admisdions cri- 
teria relate directly to grades in the University or to 



graduation rates? Answers to these and other ques- 
tions about ohe relationship between access to, and 
success within, the University will help ensure that 
the selection process is credible and fair, a process 
whose results and relationship to scholastic success 
should be constantly evaluated. 

Again, let me thank you for this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the findings and implications of our eligibility 
study in such a forum. The is.^^ues concerning admis- 
sion to the University are among the most difficult 
in higher education, and this meeting is an impor- 
tant step in better understanding the issues and pro- 
moting discussions to improve the process. 
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THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizan board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1988, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Cruz Reynoso, Los A .geles. Vice Chairperson 

Sharon N. Skog, Palo Alto 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Borgny Baird, Long Beach; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions 

Kenneth L. Peters, Tarzana; appointed by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
California s indepc^ident colleges and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to ""assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs.** 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other otate 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning. 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califo- 
rnia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to address the Commission may 
be made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submitting a request prior to the start of a meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
-Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514; telephone (916i 
445-7933. 
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